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By  William  C.  Davis 


The  cruel  odyssey 
of  Rebel  statesman 
John  Breckinridge 


This  former  American  Vice  President 
braved  storms  and  mosquitoes,  Yankees 
and  renegades,  in  his  flight  to  freedom 


On  May  6,  1865,  near  Washington,  Georgia,  one  of  the 
last  confrontations  in  the  American  Civil  War  came  to 
a  peaceful  conclusion.  A  small  body  of  Confederate 
cavalry  met  250  mounted  Federal  troopers.  The  Con- 
federate commander  went  forward  for  parley.  Lee  had 
surrendered;  so  had  the  only  other  substantial  Con- 
federate force  east  of  the  Alleghenies. 

Now  this  Confederate  colonel,  W.  C.  P.  Breckin- 
ridge, was  buying  time.  Less  than  a  mile  behind  him, 
shaded  in  the  woods,  a  dozen  men  prepared  for  a 
desperate  dash  to  escape  the  country.  Their  leader, 
one  of  the  most  admired  Americans  of  his  time,  was 
the  colonel's  cousin,  John  C.  Breckinridge  of  Ken- 
tucky, Secretary  of  War  of  the  Confederacy,  former 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  Presidential  nomi- 
nee of  the  Southern  Democrats  in  1860.  He  was  de- 
feated by  Lincoln  and  immediately  took  one  of  Ken- 
tucky's Senate  seats.  He  was  loyal  to  the  Union,  but 
Federal  authorities  feared  he  might  lead  Kentucky 
into  the  Confederacy  and  ordered  his  arrest. 

Friends  warned  young  Senator  Breckinridge  in 
time.  To  avoid  capture,  he  went  over  to  the  Confeder- 
acy, though  privately  admitting  that  he  disapproved 
of  secession  and  did  not  believe  that  the  South  had  a 
chance.  Untrained  in  military  ways,  Breckinridge  rose 


Leaving  most  of  his  staff  behind,  Breckinridge 
sets  off  through  pinewoods  on  the  trail  to  Florida. 


to  major  general,  then  became  Secretary  of  War  in 
February  1865.  He  could  do  little  except  strive  for  an 
honorable  surrender.  Breckinridge  directed  the  evac- 
uation of  Richmond,  the  removal  of  the  Confederate 
government  and  the  escape  of  President  Jefferson 
Davis.  (He  expected  to  meet  the  Davis  party  later  near 
the  Florida  line,  but  the  President  was  not  to  keep  the 
appointment:  he  and  his  followers  were  to  be  captured 
by  pursuing  Federals.)  Now  Breckinridge  must  escape 
himself,  for  in  several  northern  states,  the  former  Vice 
President  faced  indictment  for  treason  and  could  prob- 
ably expect  a  short  trial  and  a  long  rope. 

With  Breckinridge  now,  waiting  in  the  woods,  were 
his  sons  Cabell  and  Clifton,  his  aide  James  B.  Clay,  his 
old  adjutant  and  friend,  Col.  James  Wilson,  and  his 
black  servant  Tom  Ferguson.  Half  a  dozen  others, 
mostly  Kentuckians,  planned  to  ride  toward  the  Flor- 
ida border  to  distract  Federal  attention  from  Davis. 

When  his  cousin  sent  word  that  the  Union  cavalry 
demanded  surrender,  Breckinridge  knew  that  this  was 
the  moment  to  begin  his  dash  southward.  He  sent  back 
word  to  his  cousin  that  it  would  be  "folly  to  think  of 
holding  out  longer."  The' cavalry  unit  should  give  up 
and  go  home.  Then  he  turned  his  horse  toward  the 
south  and,  followed  by  his  little  band,  rode  off. 

Breckinridge's  face  was  well  known,  so  he  shaved 
off  the  flowing  moustache  that  had  been  widely  cele- 
brated in  the  Confederate  army,  and  adopted  the  alias 
of  Colonel  Cabell.  They  made  40  miles  that  first  day, 
decided  to  aim  for  Madison,  Florida,  a  reputed  haven 
for  Southern  refugees,  and  Breckinridge  sent  young 
Clay  and  his  own  son,  Clifton,  on  their  way  home. 

The  road  to  Madison  proved  long  and  dangerous. 
Rain  slowed  progress  on  May  9,  but  two  hours  after 
dark  the  party  reached  the  Oconee  River  near  Dublin, 
Georgia,  and  camped.  Exhausted,  they  were  sound 
asleep  at  midnight  when  they  heard  a  Federal  patrol 
pass  within  100  yards. 

"A  very  pert  gentleman"  was  Breckinridge 

They  left  before  dawn,  yet  it  was  hours  past  sunset 
when  they  stopped  for  the  night,  several  miles  short  of 
their  goal.  All  now  shook  with  chills  and  fever  and  the 
next  morning  found  their  mounts  broken  down.  A 
farmhouse  provided  shelter  and  a  meal.  The  lady  of 
the  house  gave  Breckinridge  a  room  where  he  slept 
soundly  throughout  much  of  the  day,  but  word  of  an 
important  stranger's  arrival  soon  spread.  He  awoke 
that  evening  to  find  the  house  filled  with  curious 
people  come  to  see  him.  Only  his  hosts  knew  his  real 
identity,  and  they  kept  his  confidence,  but  the  general 
delighted  in  an  evening  spent  listening  to  a  roomful 
of  Georgians  speculating  on  who  he  was.  Next  morn- 
ing, when  they  rode  off,   Breckinridge's  hostess  re- 
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marked  that  he  had  been  "a  very  pert  gentleman." 
Upon  reaching  the  Ocmulgee  River,  the  party  rested 
in  the  shade  of  some  trees  while  waiting  for  the  ferry. 
Tom  Ferguson  spread  a  blanket  on  the  ground  for  the 
general,  who  took  from  his  saddlebag  a  copy  of 
Plutarch's  Rise  and  Fall  of  Athens.  Breckinridge's  in- 
terests reached  into  the  sciences  and  to  archaeology. 
When  Vice  President,  he  had  served  for  four  years  on 
the  Smithsonian's  Board  of  Regents. 

When  at  last  all  of  his  party  had  crossed  except  him- 
self and  Wilson,  the  general  was  found  standing  on 
the  bank  looking  to  the  west.  He  told  Wilson  to  wait, 
then  recited  the  lines  of  a  popular  poem,  "Oh!  Come 
to  the  South."  Its  last  stanza  must  have  deeply  moved 
him  as  he  prepared  to  ride  away: 

Oh!  here  would  thy  beauty  most  brilliantly  beam, 
And  life  pass  away  like  some  delicate  dream; 
Each  wish  of  thy  heart  should  realized  be, 
And  this  beautiful  land  seem  an  Eden  to  thee. 


At  Milltown,  near  the  Florida  line,  they  waited  for 
Davis.  Then  came  word  of  his  capture— and  news  that 
Federal  patrols  were  closing  in  on  Breckinridge.  He 
was  now  the  last  functioning  member  of  the  Con- 
federate government.  There  was  no  use  his  waiting 
and  no  need  for  his  escort.  He  sent  them  home,  save 
Wilson,  Tom  Ferguson  and  his  son  Cabell.  The  next 
day  they  rode  to  Madison,  bent  on  getting  out  of  the 
newly  conquered  South. 

They  found  help  in  abundance.  Breckinridge  met 
with  Gen.  Joseph  J.  Finegan,  and  soon  they  were 
joined  by  Capt.  John  Taylor  Wood,  a  member  of 
Davis'  escort  who  had  barely  avoided  capture  with  the 
President.  Wood's  record  was  almost  unsurpassed  as 
commander  of  the  Rebel  raider  CSS  Tallahassee.  Ac- 
cused of  piracy,  he  was  now  making  his  escape. 

They  decided  to  join  forces,  travel  down  the  east 
coast  of  Florida  along  the  inland  waterway,  secure  a 
boat  and  sail  to  Bermuda  or  the  Bahamas.  Leaving 
Wood  and  Wilson  to  make  preparations,  Breckinridge 
risked  going  into  Madison  to  buy  supplies.  A  Federal 
lieutenant  there  perhaps  saw  something  familiar 
about  him,  for  he  followed  the  general.  Finally  he 
planted  himself  in  front  of  the  Kentuckian. 

"Then  Breckinridge  showed  what  stuff  he  was  made 
of,"  wrote  a  witness.  Drawing  himself  up  to  his  full  six- 
foot  height,  the  general  faced  the  Yankee  with  his 
deep-set  blue  eyes,  haunting  eyes  that  in  days  past 
had  almost  mesmerized  crowds  of  voters.  Breckinridge 
"gave  him  a  look,"  said  a  bystander.  "The  effect  was 
magical."  The  Federal  turned  away. 

Here,  too,  Cabell  left  them,  his  health  unable  to 
risk  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes  in  the  rivers  and  swamps 
ahead.  By  May  18  the  party  was  in  Gainesville  and  met 
Col.  J.  J.  Dickison,  "the  swamp  fox  of  the  Confeder- 
acy." He  knew  every  stream  and  hidden  path  and 
set  them  a  course  down  the  St.  Johns  River,  offering 
a  lifeboat  that  he  had  captured  sometime  before. 
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Led  by  Breckinridge's  cousin,  a  small  force  of  rebel 
cavalry  prepares  to  parley  with  Federal  troopers. 
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Nearly  a  week  passed  while  Dickison  raised  the  boat, 
from  a  lake  where  he  had  sunk  it,  and  the  others 
gathered  supplies.  It  was  afternoon  on  May  26  when 
Breckinridge,  Wood,  Ferguson,  Wilson  and  a  guide 
sent  by  Dickison  reached  Fort  Butler  on  the  St.  Johns 
and  found  their  boat  waiting.  Waiting,  too,  were  three 
Confederates  who  would  go  with  them:  Sgt.  Joseph 
O'Toole,  Cpl.  Richard  Russell  and  Pvt.  P.  Murphy. 
The  boat  was  barely  18  feet  long,  an  open  craft  with 
four  oars  and  a  step  for  a  mast— not  much  for  seven 
men  to  take  out  to  the  open  sea. 

The  last  official  act  of  the  Confederacy 

Breckinridge  wanted  to  show  his  gratitude  to  the 
guide,  Lt.  William  McCardell,  for  leading  them  to  the 
vessel.  "I  have  but  a  few  more  hours  of  authority,"  he 
said,  "but  such  services  as  you  have  rendered  your 
country  deserve  reward.  You  shall  be  a  major;  I  will 
make  out  your  commission  now." 

McCardell  did  not  seem  to  be  pleased. 

"Well,  my  friend?"  asked  Breckinridge. 

"Well,  you  see,  gineral,  thar's  a  feller  in  our  regi- 
ment what  hain't  done  nothin',  and  he  is  a  major  and 
a  quartermaster;  and  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  I  would 
just  like  to  rank  him  for  oncet." 

At  once  Breckinridge  wrote  a  commission  for  lieu- 
tenant colonel.  This  was  the  last  official  act  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America— a  promotion  on  the 
swampy  banks  of  the  St.  Johns  given  half  in  jest  to  an 
officer  who,  it  turned  out,  had  already  surrendered  to 
and  taken  parole  from  the  Federals. 

By  4  o'clock  they  were  on  their  way,  the  water  nearly 
slopping  over  the  gunwales.  That  night  a  storm 
forced  them  to  anchor  in  midstream.  Crammed  with 
supplies,  the  small  boat  afforded  no  room  to  lie  down. 
The  men  slept  sitting,  to  find  in  the  morning  that  the 
rain  had  spoiled  much  of  their  powder  and  food. 

There  followed  two  more  days  of  hard  rowing  and 
sleeping  in  midstream  at  night  to  avoid  mosquitoes. 
"St.  Johns  River  is  the  most  crooked  and  bewildering 
stream  I  ever  saw,"  Breckinridge  complained.  Often 
they  took  false  channels.  Cranes  and  pelicans  abound- 
ed, and  so  did  alligators,  sullenly  following  in  their 
wake  or  crossing  their  bow.  Sour  oranges  found  along 
the  banks,  added  to  the  remnant  of  their  dirty  brown 
sugar,  made  a  "very  miserable  lemonade." 

On  May  29  they  reached  Cook's  Ferry,  where  they 
would  have  to  cross  about  20  miles  overland  to  gain 
the  Indian  River.  They  engaged  a  local  man  to  haul 
the  boat  on  a  makeshift  wagon.  It  took  two  days  for 
the  portage.  At  night  they  built  a  fire  and  sat  in  its 
smoke  to  avoid  insects.  On  the  last  day  of  May  they 
launched  the  boat  at  Carlisle's  Landing,  which  was 
near  Cape  Canaveral. 


Crammed  aboard  an  18-foot  boat,  the  party  rows 
down  the  St.  Johns  River  toward  the  open  Atlantic. 


The  Indian  River  is  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic  running 
120  miles  along  Florida's  coast,  behind  a  strip  of  land 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  wide.  The  fugitives  soon 
discovered  that  the  water  was  too  brackish  to  drink.  At 
night  they  had  to  dig  holes  in  the  sand  and  wait  for 
fresh  water  to  trickle  in.  They  covered  50  miles  on 
June  1,  their  best  day  yet,  but  by  evening  they  were 
fighting  for  their  lives  against  the  dread  mosquitoes. 

"I  cannot  give  you  any  adequate  idea  of  these  in- 
sects," Breckinridge  told  one  of  his  sons  later.  "They 
attacked  us,  not  two  or  three  at  a  time,  but  in  swarms 
incessantly  the  whole  night  long.  Both  hands  were 
kept  going  and  still  they  bit  us.  With  his  arms  tied  and 

Publisher-author  William  C.  Davis  has  written 
The  Deep  Waters  of  the  Proud,  first  volume 
of  a  planned  trilogy  focused  on  the  Civil  War. 
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When  Seminoles  appeared  on  the  Florida  sands, 
the  Breckinridge  party  swapped  powder  for  bread. 


Through  gloomy  swamps  the  Confederates 
portaged  from  the  St.  Johns  to  the  Indian  River. 


his  face  exposed,  I  am  sure  they  would  kill  a  man  in 
two  nights." 

Finally  they  went  ashore  and  buried  themselves  in 
the  sand,  with  caps  drawn  over  their  faces.  The  general 
feared  they  might  well  die  of  brain  fever  if  they  did 
not  escape  the  insects  soon. 

They  made  good  progress  in  the  next  few  days.  At 
Indian  Inlet,  a  break  in  the  sandspit,  they  had  to  pass 
a  Yankee  guard  post  near  Fort  Pierce.  "Approaching 
cautiously,  with  muffled  oars,"  recalled  Breckinridge, 
"we  saw  a  fire  on  the  bank."  They  huddled  low  in  the 
boat,  kept  to  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  silently 
glided  past  the  guards  at  the  campfire. 

Next  day  it  was  time  to  cross  the  sand  and  brave 
the  Atlantic.  Above  Jupiter  Inlet,  where  the  spit  was 
only  50  yards  wide,  they  went  ashore  and  manhandled 
the  boat  across  to  the  ocean.  That  afternoon  they  pro- 
ceeded south,  hugging  the  coastline,  anxiously  aware 
of  frequent  steamers  toward  the  horizon.  They  rested 
most  of  the  next  day,  preparing  for  their  70-mile  run 
to  Grand  Bahama  Island.  Food  was  now  nearly  gone. 
Breckinridge  and  the  others  dug  for  turtle  eggs  and 
walked  inland  for  fresh  water.  Late  that  afternoon 
Wood  read  prayers  and  they  began  their  ocean  voyage. 
But  an  east  wind  beat  them  back  so  that  by  the  next 
dawn  they  were  still  in  sight  of  land. 

Worse,  they  were  in  sight  of  a  U.S.  naval  steamer 
heading  directly  for  them.  They  hurriedly  rowed  back 
to  shore  and  rushed  into  the  brush  hoping  the  enemy 
would  pass  them  by.  But  they  had  been  seen.  Breckin- 
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ridge  wanted  to  retreat  farther  inland,  but  Wood  knew 
that  the  Yankees  would  destroy  the  boat. 

Finally  Breckinridge,  the  most  easily  recognized, 
took  his  pistols  and  withdrew  deeper  into  the  brush, 
while  Wood,  Russell  and  O'Toole  boldly  rowed  back 
out  to  confront  the  Federals.  Pretending  to  be  simple 
salvagers  and  acting  "stupid,"  they  duped  the  Yankees 
into  leaving  them  unmolested. 

The  wind  did  not  cooperate  so  well.  By  June  6  the 
fugitives  were  still  in  sight  of  land.  They  met  a  band 
of  Seminoles  along  the  shore  anc.  managed  to  ex- 
change gunpowder  for  an  Indian  bread  called  kunti, 
"a  little  thicker  than  a  pancake  and  ten  times  as 
tough,"  commented  the  general. 

Later  that  day  Breckinridge  spotted  another  boat 
that  turned  as  if  to  run  away.  The  general  at  once  sus- 
pected that  it  held  deserters  from  one  army  or  an- 
other, and  soon  the  fugitives  became  the  hunters. 
Wood  managed  to  maneuver  their  boat  to  overhaul 
the  other,  then  sent  a  pistol  shot  across  its  bow.  Certain 
that  the  quarry  were  Federal  deserters,  Breckinridge 
decided  to  appropriate  their  larger  craft.  Turning 
pirate,  he  and  Wood  boarded  her  and  ordered  the 
leader  of  the  deserters  to  step  forward.  When  he  hesi- 
tated, the  general  drew  his  pistol  and  told  MajorWil- 
son  to  disarm  the  fellow.  Then  Breckinridge  "put  on 
a  bold  air  and  threatened  the  rascals  with  all  sorts  of 
dreadful  things,  but  finally  relented  so  far  as  to  offer 
to  let  them  go  with  an  exchange  of  boats!" 

The  deserters  were  delighted  with  the  deal,   for 


their  captors  looked  desperate  enough  for  anything. 
Breckinridge,  unshaven,  browned  by  the  sun  and 
gaunt  from  malnutrition,  was  the  image  of  a  free- 
booter. Yet  after  the  exchange  was  done,  he  gave  the 
deserters  $20  from  his  dwindling  purse. 

Everyone  seemed  pleased  with  the  whole  affair.  It 
was  a  better  boat  for  the  ocean,  and  Major  Wilson  took 
such  a  fancy  to  piracy  that  he  promised  they  would 
trade  their  way  up  to  a  steamship,  regretting  only  that 
they  had  not  forced  the  deserters  to  walk  the  plank. 

They  decided  to  make  for  Cuba,  a  long  and  perilous 
voyage,  but  at  least  with  a  favorable  wind.  By  June  7 
they  reached  Fort  Dallas,  future  site  of  Miami,  where 
they  hoped  to  trade  for  supplies.  But  as  they  neared 
the  wharf,  they  were  met  by  about  30  desperate-look- 
ing renegades  of  several  nationalities  and,  deciding 
not  to  risk  landing,  moved  down  the  coast.  Several 
canoes  full  of  the  renegades  gave  pursuit. 

Outnumbered  three  to  one,  Breckinridge  and  Wood 
opened  fire  with  their  rifles,  each  taking  a  turn.  With 
at  least  one  man  hit,  the  renegades  broke  off  the  chase. 
O'Toole  took  the  gamble  of  setting  off  for  Fort  Dallas 
to  buy  supplies  with  $50  in  gold.  He  was  taken  to  a 
"Major  Valdez"  for  cross-examination.  Valdez  claimed 
he  had  been  a  Federal  officer  and  still  had  authority. 
After  two  hours  waiting,  the  others  decided  O'Toole 
must  have  been  robbed  and  slain,  and  were  about  to 
continue  their  journey  when  they  saw  him  approach- 
ing in  a  canoe.  He  had  hoodwinked  Valdez  and  now 
brought  flour,  hams,  fruit,  salt  pork,  yams,  fresh  water 
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Turning  pirates  themselves,  Breckinridge  and  Wilson 
capture  larger,  better  boat  from  Yankee  deserters. 
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and  a  little  rum.  That  night  they  all  devoured  a  meal 
that  Wood  found  "more  enjoyable  than  any  ever 
eaten  at  Delmonico's." 

More  dangers  awaited  them.  A  renegade  schooner 
was  to  trail  them  for  three  or  four  hours  until  the  shal- 
low draft  of  their  boat  enabled  the  Confederates  to 
escape.  They  rested,  filling  their  larder  with  turtle  eggs 
and  coconuts.  Murphy  had  left  the  party  some  time 
earlier  and  Russell  and  O'Toole  were  reluctant  to  cross 
the  ocean  until  Breckinridge  used  some  eloquent  per- 
suasion. In  the  afternoon  they  set  sail  and  by  midnight 
they  were  well  out  to  sea. 

For  two  or  three  hours  they  snaked  their  way 
through  reefs  and  small  islets;  then  the  seas  grew 


grab  a  trailing  line  and  haul  himself  back  aboard. 

Wilson,  who  was  planning  to  return  to  Kentucky 
some  day  and  marry  a  young  lady  whose  name  he 
could  not  remember,  explained  that  he  feared  to  let  go 
of  anything  lest  "it  might  get  some  advantage  of  him." 
For  the  next  J  2  hours,  Wood  took  the  helm. 

By  June  9  they  were  well  into  the  Gulf  Stream,  with 
calm  sea  and  a  following  breeze.  The  intense  sun  tor- 
mented them,  hungry  and  weakened  as  they  were. 
Breckinridge  rationed  the  dwindling  supply  of  water. 
Their  food  had  been  washed  overboard  or  spoiled. 

That  night  the  wind  whipped  up  to  gale  force,  and 
seas  rose  to  20  feet  and  more.  They  battled  simply  to 
keep  afloat  and  Wood  gave  up  trying  to  steer.  The 


Sergeant  O'Toole  is  led  to  "Major  Valdez" 

at  Fort  Dallas  (now  Miami)  to  barter  for  supplies. 


heavier,  water  often  breaking  across  the  bow  and 
drenching  the  six  men.  Just  before  dawn,  O'Toole  and 
Russell  were  in  the  bilge,  seasick.  Ferguson  and 
Breckinridge  slept;  Wood  sat  in  the  bow.  "I  was  tired 
and  just  losing  myself  in  a  doze,"  wrote  the  general, 
"and  the  celebrated  Colonel  Wilson  was  steering."  At 
once  Breckinridge  felt  a  huge  wave  going  over  him, 
nearly  filling  the  boat.  He  looked  up  to  see  that  Wood 
had  fallen  overboard,  and  Wilson  was  "as  stiff  as  a 
stanchion  holding  on  like  grim  death  to  the  rudder 
and  the  sail  rope."  His  grip,  in  fact,  was  about  to  sink 
them.  Breckinridge  shouted  to  him  to  let  go  the  sheet, 
and  the  boat  righted.  Fortunately  Wood  managed  to 


storm  abated  by  dawn,  leaving  them  nearly  spent  from 
exhaustion  and  fear.  Privately,  Wood  told  Breckin- 
ridge that  "in  19  years'  experience  of  the  sea  he  had 
never  felt  in  so  great  peril." 

For  all  their  hazards,  they  found  themselves  that 
morning  approaching  Cuba.  The  storm  that  nearly 
killed  them  had,  in  fact,  sped  them  on  their  journey. 
There  were  several  sails  on  the  horizon  as  daylight 
came,  and  they  soon  discovered  themselves  heading 
straight  for  the  merchant  ship  Neptune  out  of  Bangor, 
Maine.  Desperate  for  food  and  water,  they  hailed  her. 
After  some  discussion,  the  merchant  captain,  suspi- 
ciously eyeing  the  piratical-looking  crew,  sent  down 
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water  and  biscuits.  Breckinridge  ever  after  believed 
that  without  this  gift  he  and  his  companions  would 
have  perished. 

All  day  they  sailed  under  a  sun  so  hot  that  several 
of  them  became  ill.  That  evening  Wood  sighted 
Double  Headed  Shot  Keys,  off  the  Cuban  coast  near 
Cardenas.  The  Confederates  hoped  to  make  the  coast 
by  nightfall,  but  it  was  well  after  dark  before  they 
spotted  a  lighthouse  and  steered  toward  it.  Breckin- 
ridge and  Wood  collapsed  into  exhausted  sleep,  leav- 
ing "the  celebrated  Colonel  Wilson"  at  the  tiller  again. 
"That  enterprising  officer  ran  the  boat  nearly  on  the 
lighthouse,"  the  general  recalled,  "and  then  concluded 
to  wake  us  up  for  consultation."  They  avoided  that 
collision,  whereupon  Wilson  immediately  ran  them 
into  a  coral  reef,  nearly  capsizing  them. 

At  last,  on  the  morning  of  June  11,  1865,  Cuba  was 
in  sight.  Breckinridge  saw  a  town  at  the  head  of  a  bay 
at  daylight,  and  steered  for  it.  At  sunrise  they  were 
in  the  harbor.  "I  am  sure  we  all  felt  profoundly  grate- 
ful for  our  deliverance,"  he  wrote  a  few  weeks  later. 
After  37  days  of  anxiety,  privation  and  physical  tor- 
ture, they  were  safe.  Breckinridge  asked  Wood  to  read 
prayers  before  they  went  ashore. 

Though  welcomed  in  Cuba  as  heroes,  the  Con- 
federates did  not  remain  longer  than  it  took  to  re- 
cuperate from  their  flight.  Russell  and  O'Toole  re- 
turned to  Florida,  taking  Tom  Ferguson  with  them. 
He  had  been  so  ill  during  the  voyage  that  he  could 
not  face  the  prospect  of  a  trip  to  Europe  with  the  gen- 
eral. Breckinridge  gave  him  money  for  the  trip. 


Wood,  too,  soon  departed,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his 
days  in  Halifax.  And  the  general's  old  friend,  the 
irresistible  Col.  James  Wilson,  left  for  Toronto.  Later 
he  would  go  back  to  Kentucky,  marry  the  woman 
whose  name  he  finally  remembered  and  open  a  hotel 
in  Henderson.  He  expected  to  do  well  at  it,  he  told 
Breckinridge,  unless  his  policy  of  charging  exorbitant 
rates  for  miserable  accommodations  and  food  should 
provoke  an  irate  customer  into  killing  him. 

As  for  John  C.  Breckinridge,  escape— even  this  spec- 
tacular flight  from  the  South— did  not  mean  relief 
from  anxiety.  He  wandered  in  Europe  and  Canada,  an 
exile  for  the  next  three  years.  Always  he  longed  to 
return  to  Kentucky,  to  the  Union  he  never  really 
wanted  to  leave  in  1861.  Finally  he  settled  in  Niagara, 
Canada,  across  the  Niagara  River  from  New  York 
State.  He  could  see  Fort  Niagara,  and  flying  over  it  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  He  had  not  wished  to  fight  against 
that  flag.  Now  he  saw  it  "over  the  river  which  I  might 
not  cross,  and  there  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and 
the  last  thing  at  night  I  watched  it,  and  longed  for  it 
with  a  hunger  few  men  might  comprehend." 

He  was  allowed  to  return  at  last  in  1869.  He  went 
home,  refused  all  attempts  to  lure  him  once  more  into 
public  life,  and  quietly  lived  out  the  six  years  that  re- 
mained to  him.  From  time  to  time  he  looked  back 
upon  his  harrowing  escape,  never  realizing  that  it  had 
been  one  of  the  most  daring  personal  adventures  of 
the  war.  It  had  never  mattered  greatly  to  him.  All  that 
did  matter  was  that  one  day  he  would  return  to  his 
Kentucky  home. 


Vicious  Gulf  Stream  gale  batters  the  refugees 
on  the  grueling  last  leg  of  their  epic  escape. 
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